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ABSTRACT 

In order to strengthen midwestern higher education, 
and despite two previously unsuccessful attempts, the possibility of 
pursuing regional cooperation in higher education through a higher 
education compact among the midwestern states is once more being 
explored. This report seeks to facilitate the decision making process 
by providing background information on compacts, other regions' 
higher education cooperation experience, and the state of higher 
education in the Midwest. An introductory section offers initial 
arguments for looking at ways to bolbter regional education including 
recent and continuing budget cuts and social changes. A subsequent 
section examines a similar arrangement, the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) , describing level of 
participation, benefits of the arrangement, and programs sponsored by 
the WICHE. This section also briefly compares WICHE to other regional 
agreements in the Southern and New England states, particularly in 
the areas of funding, representation, number of states needed to 
ratify the compact, and legislative provisions. The next section 
analyzes the history and theory of interstate compacts particularly 
in higher education. This section covers the scope of higher 
education compacts, noting that they have the force of statutory law 
though they do not infringe on the powers of the individual states to 
control higher education. A section on the condition of higher 
education in the Midwest evaluates economic difficulties, their 
effect on funding for higher education, and state and institutional 
responses to the fiscal crisis. An appendix contains the text of the 
Western Regional Education Compact. (JB) 
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Why a Midwestern Higher Education Compact? 

The Midwestern states have been striving to ensure the outstanding quality of higher education institutions for 
which the region is renowned, whiie realizing that budget restrictions and other factors are severely limiting that 
goal. In our fast-changing, world-wide community, it is becoming increasingly evident that few, if any, of the states 
can provide all of the educational opportunities and resources their residents require. Several states have estab- 
lished bilateral cooperation agreements, usually allowing for student exchange between the states in fields that are 
not offered in both states. On a more comprehensive level, reg/ona/ voluntary cooperation in higher education has 
proved advantageous in the Southern, New England and Western states. This cooperation ha", taken many forms, 
from student exchange programs to telecommunications cooperatives. 

The Midwestern states have made two previous attempts to establish a higher education compact The first 
occured in the mid-60s. In 1 976 the Education Committee of the Midwestern Conference (now the Midwestern 
Legislative Conference) of CSG began working on a compact with input from the MWwestem Governors* 
Conference. The compact was endorsed by the Executive Committee of the MWwestem Conference in 1977. and 
action on it by the states began. The compact stipulated that six states join by the end of 1981 in order for it to 
become operational. By this deadline date, only four states (Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska and South Dakota) had 
passed enabling legislation to activate the compact. 

Since thiat time, cutt)acks in federal aid in many areas, economic problems In agriculture and manufacturing 
industries as well as other factors specific to each state iiave forced the states to reapportion the shrinking pie of 
state appropriations. All the states save one in the Midwest appropriated less for higher education in 1 988 than in 
1978, when adjusted for inflation. 

The MkJwestern Legislative Conference, under the direction of the Higher Education Issue Conference 
Steering Committee, is again exploring the possibility of pursuing regional cooperation in higher education through 
a higher education compact. This report seeks to facilitate the decision-making process by provWing background 
information on compacts, other regions* higher education cooperation experience, and the state of higher 
education in the MkJwest. 

TABU£1 

Number of Institutions in the Midwest, by State: Fall 1987 





Public 


Public 


Private 


Private 






4-year 


2-year 


4-year 


?-year 


Vocational 


Illinois 


12 


47 


91 


16 


443 


Indiana 


14 


15 


38 


11 


168 


Iowa 


3 


20 


36 


6 


96 


Kansas 


8 


21 


21 


4 


91 


Michigan 


15 


31 


49 


8 


356 


Minnesota 


10 


23 


33 


11 


138 


Missouri 


13 


14 


54 


12 


239 


Nebraska 


7 


13 


13 


2 


58 


North Dakota 


6 


8 


3 


1 


28 


Ohio 


22 


39 


65 


29 


345 


South Dakota 


7 


0 


9 


3 


24 


Wisconsin 


_12 


_m 


_2Q 


_3 


129 


Total 


130 


249 


442 


106 


2,115 



Source: The Chronicle of Higher Education Almanac, September 6, 1989 
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/■ Case Study: WICHE 



Should the Midwestern statesdeclde to band togetherto assist the region through cooperation, other regions* 
successes will be very helpful as examples. Higher education compacts have facilitated unique bases for 
cooperation among the states within the Western, Southern and New England regions. The endeavors of the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE), the Interstate agency created by the Wesiem 
Regional Education Compact, serves as a good case study of regional cooperation strengthening nigher 
education. 

The Western Regional Education Compact, organized In 1 951 , was adopted by 1 3 Western statesand has two 
affiliate states (see Appendix for the Compact's text). 

The Western states' original purpose in adopting a regional compact was the provision of professional student 
exchange. WiCHE's Professional Student Exchange Program (PSEP) has saved sending states uncountable 
millions of dollars otherwise needed to provide their own programs in a variety of fields, most of which are In health- 
related areas. Students pay resident tuition and the sending states pay an additional "support fee" established by 
WICHE and appropriated by state legislatures. As a result of this arrangement, the West has only three schools of 
veterinary medicine. Through a unique an^ngement, one of these veterinary schools trains veterinarians for 10 
states in the West, saving the sending states the cost and competition of maintaining their own program. This same 
region has only 16 medical schools and eight dental schools to serve students from 15 states. 



TABLE 2 



Midwestern States' Schools for the Health Professions 





Medical 


Dental 


Veterinary 


Of 


State 


Pyl?. 


Priv. 


Pu!?. 


Priv. 


Pyl?. 


Priv. 


PyU. 


Illinois 


2 


6 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Indiana 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Iowa 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Kansas 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Michigan 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Minnesota 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Missouri 


2 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Nebraska 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


6 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


South Dakota 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Total 


21 


10 


9 


6 


9 


0 


4 



Priv. 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Source: Midwestern Legislative Conference reporting, from MWwestem states' higher education coordi- 
nating boards 



For graduate students, the Western Regional Graduate Programs (WRGP) extends full tuition reciprocity 
in certain specialized graduate programs. The programs are nominated by institutions and chosen by a regional 
committee through a review process intended to assure that the programs are distinctive. 

WiCHE's newest student exchange program is the Western Undergraduate Exchange (WUE). Initiated in 
Fall 1988, WUE allows nonresident students to pay 50 percent more tlian the school's standard state resident 
tuition, a considerabie savings over most nonresidents' tuition. Cun'ently. 74 institutkMis participate. 
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In addition to Its strong student exchange programs, WICHE has strengthened the link between higher 
education and economic development. The Commission has established a regional supercomputer network to link 
research Institutions In the Northwest with the National Science Foundation's supercomputer network. 

This summer, WICHE also established a cooperative to facilitate the sharing of telecommunications technolo* 
gies, programs and resources on an interstate basis for educational and other purposes. This dues-paying 
membership organization is open to Western public and private higher educatk)n Institutions, state govemment 
agencies and nonprofrt organizations. 

To aW In the international education needed for the shift to more International competitiveness, WICHE com- 
plied, published and is updating Information about 1 80 academic centers of Intemational expertise In the West. The 
Commission has also Identified ''Intensive" language programs and other intemational programs in the region, to 
assist planning for programs In which teachers and others In government and business can enroll. 

Another area of concern to WICHE is the changing demography of the Southwest, ar>d specifically the need 
for educational systems to be more responsive to minority students. The WICHE Regional Policy Committee on 
Minorities In Higher Education has wkJely distributed a report and recommendations which have received wide- 
spread endorsement from education, government and the media. In a similar vein, WICHE held a regional Legis- 
lative Workshop on this issue and has Identified several models of affective institutional practice throughout the 
region and nationally. WICHE has put)llshed descriptive summaries of these programs. 

WICHE also Is pursuing regional collaboration on issues surrounding higher education's role in rural devel- 
opment. The Commission has organized meetings on the subject, as well as a workshop on higher education and 
rural development. 

The WICHE Mental Health Program provkJes a mental health information clearinghouse and technical as- 
sistance center for the region, conducts workshops and conferences, and coordinates multistate studies and 
demonstration projects on mental health Issues of common concern to the Western states. 

As these efforts indicate, WICHE has, over the years, successfully initiated a variety of methods to help 
strengthen higher education In the Western states through cooperatk>n. 

The Southem and the New England states also have longstanding experience in higher education coopera- 
tion. The Southem Regional Education Compact, 'composed In 1949, established the first regional board to foster 
development and joint use of higher education faciiities throughout the region. In 1955, the New England Higher 
Education Compact created the New England Board of Higher Education. Both of these compacts* provisions vary 
slightly from the West's, and differences in these compacts can be explored in the creation of a Mklwestem higher 
education compact. 

Some of these deviattons include: 

Funding - Under the Western region's compact, dues are apportioned equally among member states 
and total approximately 36 percent of WICHE's budget. The Southem states also contribute equally to 
the SREB, with the detemnined amount reviewed no less than every five years. Basic funding to support 
NEBHE's programs is provkled by the six New England states which make annual assessments 
according to a regional population formula. 

Representation - The governor of each state appoints three Commissioners to govern WICHE. The 
NE6HE consists of eight members from each of the six states, appointed variously by the governor, 
speaker of the house, or presklent of the senate. The Southern Regional Education Board is comprised 
of the governor of each state and four persons appointed by each governor, one t>eing a legislator and 
at least one from the field of education. 

NumberofstatesneededtoratifytheCompact - Each regional higher education compact has stipulated 
how many states must ratify the compact by a certain date. As the number of states In each region vary, 
so do the number stipulated to ratify the compact. The Westem Regional Educatton Compact, having 
had the possibility of 13 member states, made the compact operational upon five states' adoption. 

Pimfslonsofthecomoact- Each compact details the creation of a board or commission, and the duties 
of this interstate agency. 
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IL Interstate Compacts 

Use of compacts has been a longstanding method of solving Joint problems among two or more states^ . They 
have dealt with such diverse problems as con-ections and crime control, transportation, water apportionment, pest 
control, nuclear energy and the expansion and improvement of higher education. Nearly half of these compacts 
have provided for the establishment of interstate administrative agencies. 

A compact has the force of statutory law. All legal principles applicable to the interpretation of statutes is also 
applicable to the interpretation of compacts. Interstate compacts are also contracts, and as such are subject to 
contract law. 

In offering and accepting a compact, the almost universal method has been to enact the verbatim compact 
text as the body of a statute, declaring the state's adherence to It. Identical texts in the laws of all compacting 
Jurisdictions guarantees that the agreement accepted is the same as that offered. After enactment into law by the 
legislatures of the participating states, the compact would include gubernatorial consent to the same extent as 
ordinary bills. 

The Scope of a Higtier Education Compact 

Stating that compacts have the force of statutory law and of contracts does not translate into allowing the 
compact's enforcers to coerce member states into a given action. Speaking at the Midwestern Legislative 
Conference annual meeting in August, Dr. Phillip Sirotkin, executive director of WiCHE, emphasized this r :int: 

It is important to take note that regional higher education agencies do not infringe on the powers of th^. 
Indivkiual states to control higher education or In any way limit the flexibility of actions by the states or 
their institutions of higher education. Cooperation and collaboration are our bywords, not coercton or 
legal mandate. We do not represent another bureaucratic, regional level of government imposed 
on either the states or on higher education. We do not have any power over states or institutions, 
[emphasis his] 

As stated above, none o* the agencies created by higher education compacts has any authority or control over 
the educational policy of individual states or institutions. They work by buUding consensus among member states, 
seeking to secure agreement among states and institutions on mutually advantageous projects. 



^ Although the United States Constitution provides that "No State shall, without the consent of Congress . . . enter 
In agreement or compact with another State or with a foreign power . . . only certain types of compacts need 
Congressfonal consent. The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in Virginia v. Tennessee that only compacts which affect 
a power delegated to the national government or which affect the "political balance" of the federal system need 
Congress' consent. 

In considering a MWwestem higher education compact, the states Involved can look to the Southem Regional 
Education Compact's history as assurance that Congressional consent is not necessary: 

The Southern Regional Education Compact has been In operatton for a number of years without specific 
consent of Congress. In this case, legislative intent may be inferred from the action of the Senate In 
sending a House-passed joint resolution back to committee, from which it never emerged, to determine 
whether It needed Congressional consent. This followed debate on the floor In which it was widely 
contended that the agreement was not of such character as to require Congressional consent since the 
states are constitutionally in possession of power over education and the agreement would not affect the 
balance of power within the federal system. 

The Law and Use of Interstate Compacts, 21 
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///, The State of Higher Education in the MidwGst 



Many different considerations loom large in the financing of higher education. Some of these are common to 
all the Midwestern states, while otliers tend to be confined to a few, depending on the geography, population and 
economic development of each state. All states have been hit oneway or another by economic woes, especially 
the agriculture states. 

Midwestem states appropriated up to 1 8% more for higher education in 1 988/89 than in 1 986/87. Yet, with 
the purchasing power of dollars declining, only Ohio in the Midwest has increased appropriations for higher 
education in real dollars over the last ten years (see Table 3). Minnesota Is cun-ently the only Midwestem state that 
appropriates more than the national average per student. 



TABLE 3 
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State Spending on Higher Education 



state 
Appropriations 
1988^^ 



State Spending 
on Student Aid 



Percent Change in 

Appropriatxx^: 
1986/87-1988/891 



Illinois $1 ,399,444,000 $1 59,436,000 + 1 % 

Indiana 755,614,000 52,062,000 +14% 

Iowa 478,991,000 52.916,000 + 18% 

Kansas 382,326,000 6,031,000 +17% 

Michigan 1,338,033,000 74,409,000 +9% 

Minnesota 861,462,000 64,640,000 +10% 

Missouri 550,609,000 1 4.595,000 +16% 

Nebraska 253.431,000 1,793.000 +18% 

North Dakota 118,072.000 1,118,000 -2% 

Ohio 1,320,460,000 72.662.000 + 9% 

South Dakota 77,369.000 596.000 + 7% 

Wisconsin 738.670,000 38,061.000 +11% 



Amount Appropriated 
per Student 1987^2 



Percent Change 
in Appropriations 1978^ 
Adjusted for Inflation 



Illinois $3,486 

Indiana 3,723 

Iowa 3.903 

Kansas 3.486 

Michigan 3,684 

Minnesota 4.080 

Missouri 3.652 

Nebraska 2,955 

North Dakota 3,016 

Ohio 3,324 

South Dakota 2.705 

Wisconsin 3,796 

National Average $4,053 



-7.3 
-6.3 
-9.3 
-5.1 
-4.5 
-11.4 
-9.0 
-21.0 
-20.2 
+ 5.7 
-24.5 
-13.4 

N.A. 



Sources: 

^ The Chronicle of Higher Education Almanac; September 6, 1 989 

^ State Profiles: Financing Public Higher Education 1978 to 7988, Research Associates of Washington 
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Some states are looking into comprehensive changes. In Missouri, for example, outgoing Commissioner of 
Higher Education Shaila Aery recommended sweeping changes for Missouri institutions to mal<e them cost- 
efficient. University of Missouri officials are tryinn to stir public interest in a tax increase proposal to aid higher 
education next year, while others have suggested discontinuing certain programs or even closing some schools. 
A consulting firm hired by the Iowa Board of Regents to study duplication at Iowa's three state universities 
recommended large-scale restructuring, including the elimination of several longstanding programs. 

Skyrocketing tuition has plagued higher education institutions. ResWent tuition at public 4-year universities 
in the Midwest went up an average of roughly 7.85% between the 1 987/88 and 1 988/89 school years, and an overall 
average of roughly another 6.25% this year (see Table 4). 

d r ^ 
TABLE 4 



Midwestern Public Four-Year Universities' Undergraduate Tuitions^ 





Resident 


Nonresident 


Percentage 


Percentage 




Tuition 


Tuition 


Tuition Increase 


Tuition Inaease 




1989/90 


1989/90 


1987/88-1988/89 


1988/89-1989/90 


Illinois 


$2,1032 


* 


24.2% 


5.9% 


Indiana 


$1,738 


* 


5.8% 


5.8% 


Iowa 


$1,818 


$5,316 


7.0% 


7.0% 


Kansas 


$1,072 


$3,418 


3.0% 


5.0% 


Michigan 


$2,107 


N/A 


10.0% 


8.7% 


Minnesota 


$1,820^ 


$3,8633 


4.4% 


7.4% 


Missouri 


$1,382* 


$3,083* 


4.8% 


N/A 


Nebraska 


$1,251 


$2,544 


9.5% 


4.5% 


North Dakota 


$1,182 


$2,952 


5.3% 


5.3% 


Ohio 


$2,446^ 


$5 4675 


9.6% 


7.3% 


South Dakota 


$1,781 


$2.Q76 


5.0% 


5.0% 


Wisconsin 


$1,625 


$5,372 


5.7% 


6.8% 



^ Unweighted averages, unless otherwise noted 
2 Mean 

^ Based on 16 credits per quarter. 3 quarters per year 

* 1989/90 figures are not available. Figures shown are for 1988/89. 
^ Does not include Shawnee University 

* Nonresident tuition is generally 3 times that of resident tuition in these states 



Source : Midwestern Legislative Conference reporting, from Midwestern states' higher education 
{ coordinating boards 

Some states are steadily increasing the percentage that resident undergraduates pay toward the cost of their 
education. In Wisconsin, for example, the students' percentage increased from 27% in 1983/84 to 31.6% this 
school year. 

Maintaining competitive salaries for faculty is a constant issue. Three-fourths of the Midwestern states fall 
below the national average in their average pay to full-time faculty members of public 4-year institutions. South 
Dakota's is the lowest in the country, a fact which has recently resulted in proposals by the state's Board of Regents 
for boosting faculty salaries. During the last two years, the University of Wisconsin system has requested and 
received appropriations from the legislature for "catch-up" pay raises seeking to bring faculty salaries In line with 
those of comparable universities. Although lawmakers say this should be the last round, the system's president has 
warned he may request catch-up pay raises for another year. 
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Of course the state of higher education in the Midwest is not all negative. Many schools are experiencing 
record enrdiments. Statesare initiating varying forms of prepaid tuition plans. Yet each region exceptthe Midwest 
has initiated higher educatfon compacts and. through their interstate agency, is exploring areas of prospective co- 
operation and successfully implementing programs that have saved states millinns of dollars over the years. 

Conclusion 

Cooperation in technology, programs, information and/or any othar mutually beneficial area: this is the op- 
portunity the Midwestern slates will consider. The Midwestdoes have a history of cooperation in higher education. 
Most states have established some type of reciprocity agreement with another state or states. They are usually 
program- or institution-specific. Two Midwestern states, North Dakota and South Dal<ota, have affiliated with 
WICHE. Other Midwestern states are currently considering affiliating with another region's higher education 
compact. Yet in order to strengthen this region - economically as well as educationally - legislators and 
educators may want to stay in their own back yard and consider forming a hiqher education compact of the 
Midwestem states. 
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Wtsttvn Sfgianal Eburatton 
MOMPACT 



Enttrtd into by ond UtwMn tK« Stotts •ni T«rriton«t li^Mtory htrtto, to provide 
occtptoblf onil tffkitnt t4u<otk>nol focitiHtf H mttt Hi« nt^ts of lK« W«st«ni 
Rt^iofi of Hm UaitMl Stttti of Amorko. 



I WHEREAS, the future of dm Nation and 
of the Western Sute» ia dependent upon die 
quality of the education of its youth; and 

WHEREAS, many of the Western State* in- 
dividually do not have sufficent number* of pa» 
tential students to warrant the establiihment and 
maintenance within their borders of adequate fadli- 
ties in ail of the essential fields of technical pro- 
fessional, and graduate training, nor do all the 
states have the financial ability to furnish within 
their borders institutions capable of providing ac- 
ceptable standards of training in all of che fields 
mentioned above; and 

WHEREAS, it U believed that the Western 
States, or groups of such states within the Region, 
cooperatively can provide acceptable and efficient 
educational facilities to meet the needs of the Re- 
gion and of the studena therof : 

Now, therefore, the States of Arizona, GJifomia, 
G)lorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Uuh, Washington, and Wyoming, and 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii do hereby 
Covenant and agree as follows: 

TT Each of the compacting states and tern- 
tones pledges to each of the other compaa- 
ing states and territories faithful cooperation in 
carrying out all the purposes of this Compact. 



m 
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The compaaing sutes and territories 
hereby create the Western Intersute 
Commission for Higher Education, hereinafter 
called the Commission. Said Commission shall be 
• body corporate of each compacting state and 
territory and an agency thereof. The Commission 
sKaII have all the powers and duties set forth her ^- 
in, including the power to tue and be tued« and 
such additional powers as may be conferred upon 
it by subsequent action of the respective legisla- 
tures of the compacting states and territories. 

The Commission shall consist of three 
resident members from each compacting 
state or territory. At all times one Commissioner 
from each compaoing state or territory shall be 
an educator engaged in the field of higher educa- 
tion in the state or territory from which he is 'ap- 
pointed. 

The Commissioners from each sute and terri- 
tory shall be appointed by the Governor thereof 
as provided by law inTfUth state or territory. Any 
Commissioner may be removed or suspended from 
of ice as provided by the law of the state or territory 
from which he shall have been appointed. 

The terms of* each Commissioner shall be four 
years: Provided, however, that the £rst three Com- 
missioners shall be appointed u follows; one for 
two years, one for three years, and one for four 
years. Each Commiuioner shall hold office until 
his successor shall be appointed and qualified. If 
any office becomes vacant for any reason, the Gov- 
ernor shall appoint a Commissioner to fill the office 
for the remainder of the unexpired urm. 

)2 



VAny business transacted at any meeting of 
the Commission must be by affirmative vote 
of a majority of the whole number of compacting 
sutfit and territories. 

One or more Commissioners from a majority 
of the compacting sutes and territories shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Each compacting state and territory represented 
at any meeting of the Commission is entitled to 
one vote. 

"XTl The Commission shall elect from its 
^ ^ number a chairman and a vice chairman 
and may appoint, and at its pleasure dismiss or re- 
move, such officers, agents, and employees as may 
be required to carry out the purpose of this Com- 
paa; and shall fix and determine their duties, quali- 
fications and compensation, having due regard for 
the importance of the responsibilities inv<)lved. 

The Commissioners shall serve without compen- 
sation, but shall be reimbursed fc . their actual and 
necessary expenses from the funds of the Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission shall adopt a seal and 
' by-laws and shall adopt and promulgate 

rules and regulations for its management and con- 
trol. 

The Commission may elect such committees as 
it deems necessary for the carrying out of its func- 
tions. 

The Commi^on shall establish and maintain an 
office %^thin one of the compacting states for the 
transaction of its business and may meet at any time, 
but in any event must meet at least once a year. The 
Chairman may call such additional meetings and 
upon che request of a majority of the Commissioners 
of three or more compacting states or territories 
shall call additional meetings. 

The Commission shall submit a budget to the 
Governor of each compacting stste and territory 
at such time and for such period as msy be re- 
quired. 

The Commission shall, after negotiations with 
interested institutions, determine the cost of pro- 
viding the facilities for graduate and professional 
education for use in its contraaual agreements 
throughout the Region. 

On or before the fifteenth day of January of 
each year, the Commission shall submit to the Gov- 
ernors and Legislatures of the compacting states 
and territories a report of its activities for the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 

The Commission shall keep accurate books of 
account, showing in full its receipts and disburse- 
menu, and said books of account shall be open 
at any reasonable time for inspection by the Gov- 
emor of any compacting state or territory or his 
designated represenutive. The Commission shall 
not be subject to audit and accounting procedure 
of any of the compacting states or territories. Tne 
Commission shall provide for an independent an- 
nual audit. 
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It sh^ be the duty of the CoimnU* 
lion to enter into such contractual 
tgrectnenu with any a^ititutions in the Region oi- 
feting graduate or professional education and with 
any of the compacting sutes or territories as may 
be required in the judgment of the Commission to 
provide adequate services and facilities of graduate 
and professional education for the citizens of the 
respeaive compacting sutes or territories. The 
Commission shdl first endeavor to provide adequate 
•ervices and facilities in the fields of dentistry, medi- 
cine, public health, and veterinary medicine, and 
may undenake similar activities in other profes* 
sional and graduate fields. 

For this purpose the Commission may enter into 
contractual agreements — 

(a) with the governing authority of any educa- 
tional institution in the Region, or with any com- 
pacting state or territory, to provide such graduate 
or professional educational services upon terms and 
conditions to be agreed upon between contracting 
parties, and 

(b) with the governing authority of any educa- 
tional institution in the Region or with any compact- 
ing sute or territory to assist in the placement of 
graduate oi professional studena in educational 
institutions in the Region providing the desired 
services and facilities, upon such term* and condi- 
tions as the Commission may prescribe. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission to under- 
take studies of needs for professional and graduate 
educational facilities in the Region, the resources 
for meeting such needs, and the long-range effects 
of the Compact on higher education; and from time 
to time to prepare comprehensive reports on such 
research for presenution to the Western Gov- 
erncu**s Conference and to the legislatures of the 
compacting states and territories. In conducting 
such studies, the Commission may confer with any 
national or regional planning body which may be 
established. The Commission shall draft and rec- 
ommend to the Governors of the various com- 
pacting states and territories, uniform legislation 
dealing with problems of higher education in the 
Region. 

For the purposes of this Compact the word **Re- 
gion'* shall be construed to mean the geographical 
Umiu of tfa« several compacting acatca and terri- 
tories. 

KThe operating cosu of the Commisaion 
shall be apportioned equally among the 
compacting sutes and territoriea. 



XThis Compact shall become operative and 
binding immediately as to those states and 
urritories adopting it whenever five or more of the 
states or territories of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska and Hawaii 
have duly adopted it prior to July I, 1953. This 
Compact shall become effective as to any additional 
states or territories adopting thereafter at the time 
of such adoption. 

'YT Thi* Compact may be terminated at any 
time by consent of a majority of the com- 
pacting sutes and territories. Consent shall be mani- 
fested by passage and sigiuture in the usual manner 
of legislarion expressing such consent by the legis- 
lature and Governor of such terminating state. Any 
sute or territory may at any time %rithdraw from 
this Compact by means of appropriate legislation 
to that end. Such withdrawal shall not become 
effective until two years after written notice thereof 
by the Governor of the withdrawing sute or territory 
accompanied by a certified copy of requisite legis- 
lative action is received by the Commission. Such 
%^thdrawal shall not relieve the withdrawing sute 
or territory from its obligations hereunder accruing 
prior to the effective date of %rithdrawal. The with- 
drawing sute or territory may rescind its action of 
withdrawal at any time within the two-year period. 
Thereafter, the withdrawing state or territory may 
be reinsuted by applicatoin to and the approval by 
a majority vote of the Commission. 

TT'TT *'*y compaaing sute or territory shall 

^ * ^ at any time default in the performance 
of any of its obligations assumed or imposed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Compact, all 
rights, privileges and benefiu conferred by this 
Compact or agreemenu hereunder shall be sus- 
^ pended from the effective date of such default as 
fixed by the Commission. 

Unleu such default shall be remedied within a 
period of two years following the effective date of 
such default, this Compact may be terminated with 
respect to such defaulting sute or ttrritory by af- 
firmative vote of three-fourths of the other member 
tutes or territories. 

Any fudi defaulting tute may be reinstated by: 
(t) performing all acts and obligations upon which 
tt has heretofore defaulted, and (b) application to 
and the approval by a majority vote of the Com- 
mission. 



Tkii compact ii noti/ m full force Md effect, Imnng hen approved hy the 
Govfmors <mi Lefislatures •f more than five a/ the elifihle ttatet and kwing keen 
approved h the Congress of the United Stttes, Mt required h Article I, Section 10, 
of tki Constitution. Mnd signed into Itw h the President of the United States m 
August J9$3. 
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